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condemned, or privileged, to die in their 
inveterate beliefs.” 

The extent of the field surveyed in this 
volume is indicated by the organization of 
the material. Part I, The Sciences—As- 
tronomy, Physics, Mathematics, Geogra- 
phy, Biology, Anatomy, The Scientific 
Revolution; Part II, the Humanities— 
Philosophy, Political Theory, Historiogra- 
phy, Biblical and Classical Scholarship; 
Part III, Social Control—Education, Re- 
ligion, Free Thought, Superstition, Persecu- 
tion and Tolerance, Laws; Part IV, The 
Spirit of the Times—Morals and Manners, 
Literature, Art. In all these fields Pro- 
fessor Smith has gone deeply into the lit- 
erature of the period as well as into that of 
modern times, as may be seen from his 
Bibliography, which occupies some forty- 
five pages. 

We have in this book by far the best ex- 
ample of cultural history that has yet ap- 
peared, Its analysis of the various tenden- 
cies of the age and their relation to each 
other shows understanding and keen psy- 
chological insight. Nowhere, for example, 
will there be found in brief space a better 
explanation of the relation of Calvinism to 
capitalism and industry than on pages 
875-378; nor would it be easy to point 
to a juster estimate of the strength and the 
weakness of Puritanism. It is suggested 
that a fuller understanding of its spirit 
might modify the modern misconception 
that the Puritan was hostile to the adven- 
tures and excitement of life. “That the 
Puritans lived a drab and unexciting life is 
a fable invented by their satirists. Their 
interests were so much vaster than those of 
the gentlemen about town that they es- 
caped the notice of the latter altogether. 
King-baiting is a more exciting sport than 
bear-baiting; a civil war is the most absorb- 
ing of dramas; and subduing a savage con- 
tinent a more thrilling adventure than the 
most unrestrained dance.” 

An account of the “‘blue laws” and the 
sumptuary legislation on the Continent 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
should convince the critic that such enact- 
ments were as common in Lutheran and 
Catholic as in Calvinistic lands, thus plac- 
ing in proper perspective what are often 
thought of as the offensive peculiarities of 
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an isolated community like New England. 
Such observations on the various aspects 

of the period indicate the breadth of the 

author’s interpretation and suggest a cer- 

tain dry humor that often illuminates the 

subject far better than labored exposition. 

A. C. HOWLAND 

University of Pennsylvania 


CooLEY, CuarLes Horton. Sociological 
Theory and Social Research. (Being se- 
lected papers—with an introduction and 
notes by Robert Cooley Angell.) Pp. 
xiv, 345. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1930. $3.00. 


The importance of Professor Cooley’s 
writings to American sociologists is so 
great that his literary executors need offer 
no excuses for the reissue in convenient 
form of this collection of his scattered pub- 
lications. The selection of papers to be 
included in this volume was based on a 
memorandum left by the author at his 
death, designating those of his previously 
published writings which he was willing 
to have collected in this way. 

One hesitates to select any of these papers 
for special mention, when all are so abun- 
dantly worth while. One hundred pages 
out of a total of three hundred and thirty- 
six are occupied by ‘‘The Theory of Trans- 
portation,” which was Cooley’s Ph.D. the- 
sis, and which, though written in 1893, can 
still be accepted as a penetrating study in 
human ecology. Probably the most im- 
portant of the other papers in the volume 
are “‘Personal Competition”? and “The 
Roots of Social Knowledge.” There is an 
interesting brief account of the develop- 
ment of sociology at the University of 
Michigan, and a complete Bibliography of 
Professor Cooley’s published writings. 

Fioyp N. House 

University of Virginia 


WISSLER, CLARK. An Introduction to So- 
cial Anthropology. Pp. x, 392. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 
$3.50. 

The student of the social sciences who de- 
sires a convenient survey of anthropological 
knowledge will find this book interesting 
and profitable reading. In default of direct 
observation of a primitive community, 


